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What 
Elephants 
Leave Behind 


I T HARDLY ever happens in a 
man’s life that everything comes 
together, substance and symbols, 
in a perfect sphere of influence. 
House Speaker Newt Gingrich had 
such a day on Wednesday, when 
circus elephants marched around the 
Capitol plaza, trunk to tail, while 
inside his figurative elephants did the 
same, voting for a tax bill about 
which they had the most serious 
doubts. 

The speaker, happily stroking a 
newt, was in his glory, inviting 
metaphors, inviting wonder. The 
question that was heard on the 
Capitol grounds and in the 
chamber — “Who will clean up after 
the elephants?” — did not concern 
him. Tax-bill doubters were lighting 
candles to the Senate, which in the 
frazzled, hyper atmosphere of the 
100 days in the House, has been 
reborn as an assemblage of sages 
who will trim the excesses of 
Gingrich ’s revolutionaries. 

Gingrich does not share this popular 
vision of senatorial reason intruding on 
the carnage of government programs. 
He told Rush Limbaugh the day after 
his triumph that Bob Dole would 
proudly introduce the House bill in the 
Senate and work mightily for its 
passage, that he had the Senate 
majority leader’s word for it. 
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Not since Lyndon Johnson has 
there been such a consummate 
ringmaster. Gingrich may look 
better than he is because nobody 
around is anywhere near him in flair 
and showmanship. He is also at 
heart a commentator. He likes to 
have something to say about 
everything. While the town was 
gasping over disclosures about CIA 
involvement in foul murder in 
Guatemala, Gingrich calmly 


suggested a greater role for the 
agency. He forgets, he told the 
“MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour,” that 
as speaker he no longer has to fight 
for attention. 

What he never forgets to be is 
audacious. This suits him well in his 
contest with President Clinton, who 
is not. Gingrich, while professing a 
passionate interest in education, has 
launched an all-out assault on public 
education in this country. It is not 
just the student wing-clipping in the 
Contract — the tougher terms for 
student loans, the stunting of the 
summer jobs program and the 
National Service Corps, the fooling 
around with the school lunch 
program — he also has a laboratory 
in the District of Columbia for his 
plan to dismantle the public school 
system. 

The District is the most graphic 
argument against the currently chic 
theory that local government does 
everything better. District schools 
are dilapidated, overrun with 
bureaucrats and beset by leaky roofs 

- and a shortage of books. Gingrich 
wants to abandon them. Despite the 
city’s bankruptcy, he has proposed 
an extravagant program of school 
vouchers, offering $8,000 apiece to 
students for tuition to private 
schools. 

Besides being unconstitutional, 
the plan guarantees the collapse of 
the city’s tottering schools. If it 
works, Gingrich has provided an 
example for other city schools, 
which are losing the fight against 
guns and gangsterism and crave a 
cop-out. 

I n his inaugural speech last 
January, Gingrich spoke with 
feeling of ghetto children whose 
chances for survival are uncertain. 

He has visited a few ghetto schools 
and donated $10,000 for his 
“Learning by Earning” scheme in 
which children are paid $3 for every 
book they read. Some authorities 
sniff at the idea, but in a world in 
which studiousness is derided or 
considered a sellout, it is perfectly 
practical. 

But a democracy has an 
unalterable obligation to provide a 
public school education. Even in 
Washington, D.C., a revival of public 
education is possible — or might be if 
the First Citizen, who went to Texas 
this week to speak fervently about 
education, would take a hand in its 
revival. 

No one who visits D.C. public 
schools can escape the distinguishing 
features of those which manage to 
educate children. They have 
community support, and they are 


sustained by volunteers. The C.W. 
Raymond Elementary School, located 
in a rundown area, prospers because 
it has the patronage of Attorney 
General Janet Reno, who visits every 
other week, and the support of a 
devoted band of volunteers, who 
tutor and pick up the playground and 
do whatever is necessary. 

You might think that Bill Clinton, 
who hears the Department of 
Education targeted for oblivion by 
every budget-cutting Republican 
orator in the country, would figure 
out that he could justify its existence 
and its $32 billion budget by putting it 
to work to recreate the D.C. public 
schools. It could field tutors to help 
elementary school pupils in reading 
and writing. Mentoring is in vogue 
but, according to experts, is dicey, 
since it involves something of an 
emotional commitment on both sides 
that can lead to let-down. Tutoring is 
a transaction: The tutor has the 
satisfaction of having given a child a 
valuable tool, and the child has the joy 
of reading. 

The president could mobilize a 
force that would demonstrate that 
federal bureaucrats are easily the 
equal of the state variety. He could 
save the department and the schools 
and show he can organize an 
enterprise and put his money where 
his mouth is on the value of 
education. A weekly visit to a District 
elementary school would make his 
point. It wouldn't cost a dime. To 
compete with Gingrich in concern 
and resolve, he doesn’t need to bring 
chi the elephants or send in the 
clowns. 



